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(From a Painting by A. Schreyer) 
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WHAT HUMANE 


ae WORKERS ARE DOING ra 


Vogue's department, edited by Mrs Josephine 
Redding, 


good things about animals, and in a recent num- 


“Concerning Animals,’ always has 


ber I have found the following: 


The AS See. Ge’ “or Greater New. Vorkeicun 
the way of removing one of the dark blots from 
the record of its management by taking up the 
supervision of places where animals and birds 
are sold. In mid-January all those who deal in 
living creatures were listed by districts, and or- 
ders were given to special agents to visit the 
shops in their respective districts twice monthly 
and to report on conditions—the special points in 
regard to which information is required being 
the state of the birds or animals, their care, and 
matters of food, water, light and air. Uniform 
blanks are furnished agents for these reports, 
and they will constitute the only systematic and 


intelligently planned attempt ever made by the . 


Society to oversee a class of places where about 
every variety of cruelty has been practiced on 
animals. The great suffering caused birds and 
other small creatures in department stores has 
been frequently referred to in this department, 
and it is encouraging to find that the Society, 
which in all the seventeen and more years that 
have elapsed since Henry Bergh died, has neg- 
lected this important matter, has at last awak- 
ened to a sense of its duty. The best of systems, 
however, needs the right man behind the gun to 
become effective, and judging by his record else- 
where it is not too much to hope in this instance 
that Superintendent Thomas F. Freel, the official 
who is responsible for this most excellent inno- 
vation, will see to it that it is carried out effec- 
tively. 


The annual report of the Women’s Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
appeared in the Journal of Zoophily this month 
and shows a large amount of work accomp- 
lished. There were 548 prosecutions and 516 
convictions, 612 disabled animals relieved from 
work and g1 horses and mules killed; 1,021 
horses and mules blanketed. This society has 
a permanent fund of about $200,000. During 
the summer a stable with rooms for the am- 
bulance driver and his family was purchased. 
The city took from the society the dog pound 


during the summer on which buildings and 
yards had been arranged for the work of col- 
lecting unlicensed dogs, but the society has now 
bought a lot of land where they are planning to 
have better accommodations for dogs than here- 
tofore. Mrs. Caroline Earle White, one of the 
pioneers in humane work, is president of this 
flourishing society, and Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, 
another earnest workér in the cause sicmece mee 
tary. 


The Tuscumbia (Alabama) Humane Society 
was organized January 29, 1908, with a mem- 
bership of thirteen. The purpose of this Society 
is to aid and protect all suffering and destitute 
animals; to encourage in the community a right 
sentiment toward animals, and to foster in the 
hearts of the children of Tuscombia the spirit 
of kindness, than which there can be nothing 
more elevating. The officers elected were: 
President, Miss Maud Lindsay; vice-president, 
Miss Fivelyn Lasseter; treasurer, Miss Rena 
Tilman. 

The founder and president of this society, 
Miss Maud Lindsay, is well known in kinder- 
garten circles, and she stands no less high in the 
South as an all-round educator. Although al- 
ways interested in the subject of consideration 
for animals, she says her inspiration for this or- 
ganization was gained during a visit to Boston, 
when she became a member of the Animal Res- 
cue League, and lived for a while at Elizabeth 
Peabody House. Here, it will be remembered, 
established a _ receiving station for the 
League. During the few years this station was 
carried on, until the death in 1907 of the be- 
loved and broad-minded head worker, Miss 
Caroline F. Brown, not only were thousands of » 
helpless animals saved from suffering, but an 
influence of inestimable educational value was 
set at work in the neighborhood. 


Was 


The “Second annual report of the Animal Aids 
Society,” Philadelphia, has just been received. 
It may be remembered that this is a society 
started by a young girl and carried on chiefly by 
her own effort, assisted by a few other children. 

“During the year 1907 the Society has not 


grown as Satisfactorily as its beginning prom- 
ised. In January, 1907, the local membership 
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numbered. 10, the Corresponding Branch 15. The 
present census now totals: Local, 5; Correspond- 
ing, 10. The interest in a knowledge of the So- 
ciety, and its good influence have, however, 
spread quite widely, and it has taken its place 
among the recognized humane societies of the 
day. The work of the Society shows a grati- 
fying advance over the report of last year. So 
far as can be accurately reckoned, the total num- 
ber of animals rescued during the past year is 
150. Besides these is a very large number of 
wild birds, pigeons and sea creatures, the total 
number of which it is impossible to learn. 
Rirds, indefinite; canaries, 2; pigeons, indefinite ; 
hens and chicks, 35; guinea hen, 1; roosters, 3; 
Sevesmie ducks, 2; goslings, 1; cats, 31; kit- 
Peo cols, 12; puppies, 4; crabs, 1; horses, 
eeetaiiles, 1; pies, 2; worm, 1; séa-creatures, 
indefinite; total, 150. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Under this head are included such work as: 
Placing drinking-pans (2) on the street; filling 
a large hole in a roadway into which a horse 
might step; giving catnip feasts to homeless 
cats; removing broken glass from the pavement; 
reports on vivisection; Eastern donation (6.90) 
to the Animal Rescue League of Boston; diffi- 
cult efforts to start a humane society in the 
West; story of animal suffering written as an 
object-lesson, etc. 

Agnes Follansbee Chase, Chairman.” 


We are glad to get this report, and feel that 


great praise is due the young people who are 
making such efforts to lessen suffering. 


The Year Book of the Rochester, N. Y., Hu- 
mime oociety, Mr. J. B. T. Warner, president, 
has just been received and contains a record 
of active work for animals. During the year 56 
cases of cruelty were prosecuted, of which num- 
ber 39 were convicted and fined, 14 suspended 
and 12 discharged. The president regrets that 
the local courts in the city of Rochester are not 
inclined to punish offenders in a degree com- 
mensurate with the crime, and therefore there 
is no abatement, apparently, in acts of cruelty. 
The fine educational work this society is doing 
through Miss Ella J. Gould, Mrs. Sage, Mrs. 
Armstrong, Miss Stewart and others ought to 
bring about a change in this respect in time, 
and undoubtedly will. The financial condition 
of this society seems good, a balance of over 
$12,000 being credited to the permanent fund. 


During the year 1,798 dogs and 5,358 cats were 
destroyed. Homes were found for 53 dogs and 
133 cats. Thirty-nine dogs were returned to 
owners and 24 were sold. Seventy-four lectures 
in public schools were given by Mrs. Sage. 


FOR YOUNGER 


Se READERS 


SS 


Guardians of the Night 

The evening on Carver Street had not been 
any more noisy than usual. Wilhelmina, called 
Willie for short, sleeping in the upper entry 
just outside her mistress’ door, and Mittens, 
curled up in Willie’s basket in the lower office, 
had slept quietly and paid no attention to the 
gay laughter of young people passing under the 
windows, or the occasional shouts and songs of 
men and boys returning from late amusements, 
but just as the clock was striking the midnight 
hour a man who had been spending his even- 
ing in a bar-room stumbled up the steps leading 
to the. Animal Rescue League offices, upon 
which Willie and Mittens set up a simultaneous 
alarm. 

When any such invasion occurred in the night 
‘t was Willie’s custom to run or to tumble down 
stairs (for she was very fat) with a bark that 
was loud enough to drive away any evil doer, 
and which also served to call the night watch- 
man, Fred, from the most distant corner of the 
When, united to this, Mittens’ shrill, 
sharp cry arose, no one in the house or kennels 
could fail to awake and be on guard. 

The clamor of these two vigilant watchers 
did not die out until Fred came hurriedly to 
the door and looking out saw the rapidly re- 
treating form of the tipsy night wanderer. Then 
Fred closed the door, told Willie and Mittens 
all was safe and went back to the yards, and his 
interrupted night cleaning. 

But Willie and Mittens did not at once re- 
turn to their rest. Stealing up the stairs from 
the kitchen another less vigilant guardian ap- 
peared, Beauty, a white poodle, with a bad cold 
in his head, who looked sleepily around and en- 
quired, “What’s the matter? What are you 


kennels. 


WILHEMINA 


making all the noise about?” “Matter enough,” 
answered Willie. “We might all have been car- 
ried off if I hadn’t called Fred and told him an 
enemy was at the door.” “I helped,” said Mit- 
tens, hurrying back into Willie’s basket. “You 
needn’t claim alJ the glory.” 

“Great help you are,” said Willie. “All you 
think of is stealing my basket every chance you 
can get when you’ve got a basket of your own 
just as good.” 

“T barked just as loud as you did,” said Mit- 
tens, paying no attention to the remark about 
the basket. 17 You. didnt." VY ouscouldnt at you 
I, leave it to Beauty,” repled Wille. 

Beauty, looked embarrassed and thoughtfully 
scratched! his leit-ear, =) Vou bothedid finely,” 
he said. 

Mittens sniffed contemptuously, curled her- 
self up in the basket and pretended to go to 
sleep. Willie looked at her wrathfully and 
made a few steps toward the basket. Beauty, 
who was afraid there was going to be a quarrel, 
sat down on the floor near Willie and-said to 
ne fe 

“Since you are downstairs and it is quiet 
again, perhaps you will tell me how long you’ve 


b 


tried. 


been here and how you happened to come.” 
“T’ve been here a great deal longer than any 
other dog in the establishment, or cat either,” 
she added, turning her head and glancing at 
Chilla, a handsome cat with a coat like chin- 
chilla fur, who had come softly into the office 
and was just in the act of leaping up on the 
matron’s desk. “TI am surprised every day at 
the liberties these newcomers take. Now there 
is that wretched puppy down in the kitchen. 
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For a wonder he’s asleep, but to my certain 
knowledge he hid a slipper, drank the cat’s 
milk besides his own, chewed up a good over- 
shoe, and bothered a number of our visitors by 
biting at their boots and skirts today. No won- 
der the woman who took him from us sent him 
back again. She was quite right.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Mittens, rais- 
ing her head. “She ought to have known that 
puppies will be puppies, and she shouldn’t have 
taken him if she didn’t have the patiencemro 
train him.” 

Beauty spoke hastily before Willie had a 
chance to reply and said, “I was asking about 
your history, Mistress Wilhelmina, before you 
came here. [have heard our president say that 
you arrived by express and that no one knew 
where you came from.”’ 

“T daresay she told about my biting the ex- 


pressman in the thumb through the slats of the 
bOx, <didivt: stiere: 


MITTENS 


“Well, yes, I did hear something about that, — 
but I thought I would not mention it.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of hurting my 
feelings. I’ve been hurt a good many times in 
many ways—that is, before 1 came here. I 
must say I have: been treated very wellmaeness 

“I should say so!” muttered a voice irometne 
basket, and another voice from the top of the 
desk echoed the words. 

“Who sent you here?” persisted Beauty. 

“T would like to oblige you, Mr. Beauty, be- 
cause you have been so polite to me since you 
came here, and haven't interfered witness 
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any way, but I confess it pains me even to think 
of the life I led before I came here. Without 
entering into particulars I can tell the whole 
story in a few words. I lived in a family where 
‘there were four children, all quarreling who 
should play with me, and a mother who didn’t 
notice what the children were doing. I think 
they might have pulled me to pieces before her 
eyes and she wouldn’t have said a word if they 
were amused. That is why I bark when. children 
Eomemiyana snap at them if they try to: touch 
femeeieaon t forget -what | suffered: After I 
had been teased and tormented by those chil- 
dren a good while, I got very nervous and cross 
and bit one or two of them, so one day the 
faeiem@eputeime into a box and nailed slats over 
the box which was very unpleasant, and made 
my headache, and the expressman brought me 
here. 

“Of course I was terribly frightened and ner- 
vous; that was why I bit the expressman, not 
because | felt ugly, but I didn’t know what was 
Pome to1pe done to me next.” 

“But how did it happen you weren’t put in 
the kennels and given away?” 

Paiever went into the kennels at all. 1 ran 
down into the kitchen behind the stove when 
the box was opened, and by and by when [| got 
- over my first fright, a kind woman came and 
fameece ormie and ted me. It was-the matron, 
mig@eoods atic I call her. I loved. her from 
that moment, and made up my mind I would 
ey oteminy lite to. her service. 
femeemaooeand |* have guarded her carefully 
ever since.” | 

“There are some people who might say that 
she guards you,” said Mittens. “I never in my 
life saw a big, fat dog made such a baby of 
before. Even my Misses, the president, makes a 
ereat time if you cry, and sits down on the floor 
side of you, and turns her back on me, and one 
day she gave me a scolding for getting into this 
basket and slapped me with a newspaper. I 
was never so surprised in my life!” 

“You know very well why she did it. You 
are always watching a chance to get my basket. 
If you had broken your leg and had to have it 
mended again as [ did, you wouldn’t like any- 
body to steal your bed.” 


lila teewas our. 


CEVA 


“Well,” said Beauty, “I wouldn’t talk about 
that now. Tell me how you broke your leg? 
That happened before I came here.” 

“Mittens ran out into the street in front of 
the house and I followed her. A cab came 
along and the wheels went right over me. Mit- 
tens is younger and spryer than I, so she got out 
from under the horse’s feet without being hurt, 
but I am rather heavy and slow and couldn't 
The doctor mended me up but my leg 
I always ask now to be 


escape. 
isn’t quite right yet. 
carried upstairs, and I need a good deal of at- 
tention.” 

“And get it, too,” muttered Mittens. 

“Indeed you do,” said Chilla. 

Beauty again interrupted and said, “That was 
a sad accident, but I am glad you got out of it 
so well:”’ then turning to Mittens, whose fluffy 
little head was again buried in the basket, he 
said: “How came you here, Miss Mittens? I 
don’t like to repeat gossip but some one toid 
me (and here Beauty cast an eye up where 
Chilla was perching on the top of the desk) 
that you must have done something very bad 
and got arrested, for a police officer brought 
you here.” 

“T know where that story came from, and I 
will remember it,’’ said Mittens lifting her head 
and snapping her black eyes up at Chilla, who 
lashed her tail and grinned. “It is quite true 
a good, kind police officer brought me here, 
but it was because he saw that I was lost, and 
frightened, and hungry, not because I did any- 
thing wrong.” 
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“But how came you to get lost? Did vou 
have a good home?” .asked Beauty. 

“Yes, I had a pretty good home—not as good 
as this excepting in one way, I had liberty to 
run in’ the sireets;sandaletised to neinjoy very 
much barking at every team that went by the 
house. It was chasing a team too far that was 
the cause of my losing my home; a man picked 
me up and carried me into the city, a long way 
from home and shut me up in a cellar, but I 
managed to slip out one day and I was trying 
to find my way back into the country when 
the policeman found me. I was so tired then I 
could not have gone much farther, and I wasn’t 
very well, either. I had a big lump on me that 
made me feclisickesometimessarls ouess sirsiut- 
fered as much when the doctor took it off as 
Mistress Willie did with her broken leg, and I 
was very sick for a good many days, but I didn’t 
make Matie or Missie carry me upstairs when 
I got well.” 

Here Willie gave a low growl, but Mit- 
tens /epretended@eshemedid Snotmhet, mitemand 
added, Llowever sit suall (oven enowrecdic o) 
should be perfectly happy if I could follow the 
Missie everywhere she goes and bark at the 
teams again—and if a certain animal, whose 
name I won’t mention, would keep his place and 
not steal my dinner, and tease my Missie for 
playthings, and get into her office where no 
other animal but me ought to be allowed.” 

The basket Mittens had chosen to occupy was 
close beside the desk and as she said this a 
lead pencil and a penwiper and a magazine 
came rattling down almost on her head. She 
jumped out of the basket and made a leap for 
the chair in front of the desk from which she 
could jump on the desk, but Chilla made a 
graceful leap right over her head, and took one 
more leap which landed him safe up on the 
mantlepiece, where he sat lashing his tail and 
grinning. 

Peanuts, the black cat, who had been quietly 
sitting on a chair nearby, spoke up and said: 

“Now, Chilla, why can’t you let Mittens alone? 
She never offers to bother you unless you be- 
gin it. I never have any trouble with any of 
the dogs and _ there’s why you 
should.” 


NOm Beason) 


OLD JACK 


“T don’t mean any harm,” said @hillageonaen 
like a little excitement once in a while. Besides 
Mittens does bother me. She tries to drive me 
out of Missie’s office, and I think I have just 
as good a right there as she has.) Phenmeme 
chewed up my cotton-flannel mouse a few days 
ago, and I haven’t had any good plaything 
eicers 

“I’m sure my Missie is always making paper 
balls for you,” said Mittens, “I’ve seen her.~ 

“We haven’t heard -your storyeyet; came 
Beauty, addressing Chilla. “You and. Peanuts 
must have some history to relate.” 

“Oh, I haven't got: any,” said) Ciiligey ae 
“My mistress was moving so she ‘brought me 
here and they admired me so much that they 
kept me. They say I look like thetven aanen 
League cat they ever had—old Jack—so they 
I like it here be- 
cause I am allowed to go wherever I please, out. 
doors or in, and | have plenty to eat, and I sleep 
on any desk J like. I wish I could catch a real, 
live mouse, but I haven’t been able to find one 
yet, though’I understand there is one in the 
house.” 

“I remember old Jack,” said Willie sadly, 
getting up from the rug as she spoke. ‘“Chilla 
can never take his place. At the same ‘time a 
beautiful big angora, called Midas, and Toto, an- 
other younger cat who was almost as mischievous 
as Chilla, lived here. But they’re all gone. Old 
Jack and Midas were very old and died ‘of old 
age. Toto ate something that made him very 
sick. He had the doctor every day, but he 


keep me in memory of him. 
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died. Then there was little blind 
ieeeiewed = her best-of © all. Everybody 
ioyeamerairy so much that I ‘used-to be 
feeoreeor hier. I’m sorry for that now, 
but I am glad to remember that I always 
looked out for her. When any strange dog 
came in the office and went near her, I would 
leave my basket and run between them to pro- 
tect her, and if my Matie left her out in the yard 
too long I would run and try to open the door 
myself, and bark till she was let in the house 
again. Dear little Fairy, she was the sweetest 
tempered little dog that ever lived. No one 
could help loving her,” and Willie wiped a tear 
away with her paw. 

Mittens, who had gone back in a hurry ta 
the basket when Willie got up, winked her eyes 
fae@eanamooked yery-sober. “I loved her, too,” 
she said. 

“Yet you stole her bones—I’ve seen you do 
it,’ said Willie sharply. Mittens suddenly ap- 
peared to be very sleepy and yawned. “What 
happened to Fairy,” asked Beauty. | 

“one was sick only two days and then she 
died. Matie found her curled up in her basket 
in the morning (that basket the other side of 
the radiator where Mittens belongs now). and 
when she went to her she didn’t jump out and 
wag her‘tail and dance as she always did. She 
didn’t move at all—and they carried her away, 
and I never saw her again. They say Missie, 
Supeepresident, felt dreadfully, and had her 
Be teqeourin our cemetery at Pine Ridge. I 
expect to go and visit her grave next summer.”’ 

“I’ve been,” said Mittens. “I went there last 
summer twice.” 

“Yes, I] heard about it, and how you behaved 
in the cars—making your Missie you pretend 
to love, so much trouble she said she didn’t be- 
lieve she would ever take you again.” 

Mittens yawned again and put her head down 
in the basket; Chilla snickered, Beauty spoke up 
and asked Peanuts for his story. 

|teamm a deserted cat,” he said. “My. family 
left me at the beach to starve, but fortunately 
one of the League men found me and brought 
me here. I had on a collar marked Peanuts. 
No one knows why, and I don’t really know 
myself, for I was young and didn’t pay much at- 


Fairy. 
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tention to conversation going on about me then. 
But I had learned to sit up like a dog and beg, 
and when they thought they would give me 
away I stood up and begged them to let me 
stay here, and Matie’s son begged for me, too, 
Sov live ystaid, and lo like it’very much except 
when Chilla gets too wild and chases me all 


over the offices, or when there are too many 
lively puppies brought into the kitchen. I wish 


they de piteches puppiesm out ine the: kennels: 
they're such a nuisance.” 

“Now I don’t see but it’s your turn, Mr. 
Beauty,” said Wilhelmina, but just then, as the 
clock was striking one, there was a ring at the 
door bell, and immediately Willie and Mittens 
began to bark furiously. Willie ran as fast as 
she could, which was not very fast on account 
of her weak leg, to call Fred. Mittens and 
Beauty rushed to the door. Chilla and Peanuts 
ran downstairs into the kitchen and hid behind 
the stove. 

Fred soon appeared upon the scene and re- 
ceived tenderly in his arms a miserable, half- 
frozen little dog that a night officer had found 
lying in a doorway, whining faintly, and had 
picked up.in his arms, for the poor creature 
could no longer walk, and brought to the 
League. 

The little dog was carried down to the ken- 
nels, given a small portion of the warm bread 


and meat that had just been cooked and pre- 


pared for the dogs’ breakfast, then put to bed. 
Up in the house Mittens settled herself com- 
fortably in Willie’s basket. Willie cried and 
Matie came downstairs and carried her up to 
her bed in the entry outside Matie’s door, 
Beauty, Chilla and Peanuts were soon quietly 
sleeping in the kitchen, and peace reigned once 
more among the guardians of the night. 
Anna Harris Smith. 
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The Little Dog Under the Wagon 


“Come, wife,” says good old Farmer Gray, 
“Put on your things, ’tis market day; 
Let’s be off to the nearest town,— 
There and back ’ere the sun goes down. 
Spot? No, we'll leave old Spot behind.” 
But Spot ‘he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 
To steal away under the wagon. 


Away they went, a good round pace, 
And joy came into the farmer’s face. 
“‘Poor Spot,’ said he, did want to come; 
But I’m very glad he’s left at home. 
He’ll guard the barn, and guard the cot, 
And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 
“I’m not so sure of that,’ growled Spot,— 
‘The little dog under the wagon. 


The farmer all his produce sold, 
And got his pay in yellow gold; 
Then started home, just after. dark,— 
Home through the lonely forest. Hark! 
A robber sprang from behind a: tree; 
“Your money or else your life!’ said he. 
The moon was out yet he didn’t see 

The little dog under the wagon. 


Old Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And Spot the grabbed the thief behind, 
And dragged him down in mud and dirt, 
He tore his coat, and tore his shirt, 
And held him with a whisk and bound; 
And he couldn’t rise from the miry ground; 
While his legs and arms the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 


Old Spot he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife; 
And now a hero, grand and gay, 
A Silver collar he wears today; 
And everywhere his master goes, 
Among his friends, among his foes, 
He follows upon ‘his horny toes,— 

The little dog under the wagon. 


—Mrs. M. A. Kidder. 


Let us all give that dumb creatures be pro- 
vided for,—that they may have that care that 


shall enable them to develop in naturalness. 


Let us give in regret of the unspeakable atroci- 
ties committed upon them by the hand of man. 
Let us give in love and kindness, in mercy and 
compassion, to those who have no voice with 
which to speak their suffering and woe, and in 
their helplessness and friendlessness no refuge 
but in death. 


HUMANE 


EDCATION 


Humane education and encouragement for 
every good work may be found in a modest little 
paper published monthly, which should be widely 
known and circulated. It is called “The Cheer- 
ful Letter,’ and its beautiful motto is, “Every 
place a church; every day the Lord’s day; all 
events blessings; all joy thanksgiving; and all 
nature and life full of God.” These words were 
written by James Freeman Clarke, one of the 
best men that ever lived, and they are in the 
same spirit that all his helpful books and ser- 
mons were written. Miss L. Freeman Clarke, go 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston, is the editor of The © 
Cheerful Letter, and the secretary is Mrs Lilly 
Blunt Porter, 25 Beacon: street. Ul iempane ms 
fifty cents a year, and is most valuable for a 
family or school paper. : 

Every month there is some interesting animal 
story. In the March number is a good story 
that illustrates the reasoning power of animals. « 


Do Animals Reason? 


While I am talking about my birds, my collies 
have been let loose from their shed, and come 
bounding to express their morning greeting. 
Now, I should be ashamed to look Togo in the 
face and tell him that he had not any reasoning 
power. He may not understand the English 
language thoroughly, but between us we man- 
age to do a lot of talking. BRerhaps affection, 
obedience, courtesy, do not come within the © 
range of qualities denied by Mr. Burroughs to 
animals. When my father died, in the field, his 
dog sat down beside him, forbidding any one to 
touch him. When at last he was removed to his 
house, the dog took a position opposite his win-_ 
dow, where he watched night and day. - If a 
stranger entered the gate he took him by the 
hand and led him into the house: holding him 
firmly, but without injury, until sure that he 
was reliable. I do not know how instinct could 
have covered this case, even if instinct be a gift. 
While addressing the Chicago Philosophical So- 
ciety, I took the position that dogs had a sense 
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out of range of our own. A friend who had 
just returned from Australia said to me, “I 
doubt your position.” She then showed me a 
photograph of an Australian policeman and a 
jittle native lad. These lads are able, on all 
fours, to run speedily along the track of their 
own kin, who have marauded the sheep ranches. 
‘They go with their noses to the ground, precisely 


like a dog. Reaching home from Florida, while — 


entirely out of sight of my house among the 
trees, and fifty rods from the doorway, my col- 
lies not only heard me but distinguished my 
steps, coming with a grand burst of joy down 
the roadway. ‘They had not only heard but had 
argued from their senses, for I had been gone 
four months. Their joy was eloquent, although 
not told in our vernacular. It was, however, as 
easily translated as Greek or Sanskrit. These 
collies have acquired a power of laughing, and 
by drawing up their facial muscles express such 
emotions as sport, shame, and desire for com- 
panionship. It is often a ridiculous affair, espe- 
cially when they desire to say they are sorry for 
having run off to visit Rover. An animal’s lan- 
guage is about one half in the tail, but his facial 
and tongue speech is growing in capacity—at 
Papeete collie. Lalk to your animals as 
if you expected them to understand, and you 
will find that they constantly increase their ca- 
pacity for understanding. 

Cows, as a rule, have been bred so closely for 
milk and nothing else that their wits have not 
been wakened. Accidentally, however, we have 
got the gentle Jersey, and better yet the shrewd 
Ayrshire. Brought up on the Scottish hillsides, 
the latter have had to live largely by consider- 
able climbing and. calculation. The result is 
tm@eyeatre as keen as the Jerseys’are peaceable. I 
had one a few years ago who manifested a most 
marked spirit of fun-making. It was a favorite 
- game, when I entered the barn cellars and sta- 
bles, for her to look at me as if challenging my 
attention, when she would start for the hen 
roost, beginning at one end of the long roost, 
and with her horns sweeping the whole sixty 
into a fluttering, squalling rout. When this was 
accomplished she whirled around to me with a 
look that said, “Didn’t I do that up brown?” 
Coming home from my Western parish, I found 
she had come to milk. But my home people 


told me that I must get rid of her at once, for 
she would not only kill her calf but everything 
and everybody on the place. When trying to 
milk her they had her penned in a fence corner, 
with pegs before and behind her front legs and 
her hind legs fastened in the same way. ‘Then 
one stood with a brush to keep off the flies, 
while another made cautious attempts to secure 
the milk. -I placed a rope around her horns and 
led her out into the lawn grass. It was luscious, 
and she enjoyed it hugely. The next morning 
I held a rope over the barn gate and told her to 
come. She understood me thoroughly, but de- 
clined to submit her horns. I waited patiently, 
talking to her, until she finally gave up her gal- 
lopades, and deliberately offered her horns. I, 
as deliberately, placed on the rope and led her 
out. This was repeated for a week; and then | 
called the hired man to bring his pail and milk 
her. He protested vigorously; but she stood 
without attempting. to move, until he was well 
finished, and then went on with her feeding. 
That was one of the best cows that I ever had, 
and her behavior was admirable. I do not be- 
lieve that we have made any decent attempts to 
make our bovine friends show their capacity for 
reasoning.—E. P. Powell, in the Independent. 


The Value of Life 

Two criticisms so exactly opposite in charac- 
ter that it seems to the accused one almost amus- 
ing, have come to the President of the League 
recently, and as these same opposite statements 
have been made before it may not be out of 
place to pay some attention to them. They are 


as follows: First, the President of the Animal 


“Rescue League allows too many mongrel dogs 


and cats to be kept, and has actually refused to 
have cats given away for the purpose of catch- 
ing rats and mice, as she considers that a cruelty. 
Second, the President of the League places no 
value on life and allows altogether too many 
dogs and cats to be killed. Let us try to sift 
the truth out of these statements. The answer 
to one really serves as an answer to both. 
The rule laid down by the President of the 
League, and approved by the board of directors 
an unusually humane body of men and wom- 
en—is that every dog and cat that, in the judg- 
ment of the managers of the League is likely 
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to find a_ place in a good home, and is fit for 
such a home, is not put to death, but is kept on 
and on indefinitely until the kennels are so full 
that a weeding-out process is necessary in order 
to accommodate later arrivals. 

The Animal Rescue League was established 
for the express purpose of receiving homeless 
animals and animals whose owners wish to give 
them up. This I have stated over and over 
again, and while among the animals that come 
to us in this way there certainly are some good 
and desirable dogs and cats, yet the proportion 
is very small, perhaps on an average one out of 
fifteen. 

What ought we to do with the rest? Keep 
them in the partial confinement of our League 
rooms and yards, deprived of freedom and long- 
ing for a home? Fill up our rooms and yards 
and spend money we might use in rescuing more 
dogs and cats, just for the sake of keeping ani- 
mals alive that cannot under such circumstances 
enjoy life? Whatever our accusers may report 
of the League, this at least is not true: We do 
not keep alive a lot of dogs and cats that no- 
body is likely to want, for we feel that we have 
no right to spend public money that way. Un- 
less a horse, dog or cat can be so placed as to 
enjoy its life it is far better to have it killed. 

Yet we do place many dogs and cats in good 
homes, and we give cats often to women who 
tell us that the cat is wanted particularly for a 
ratter, but we do not give cats to men who we 
know are going to keep them shut in a cellar 
the rest of their lives to serve instead of rat 
traps. Such a life for a cat is misery, and we 
will not subject any cat in our care to it. Neith- 
er will we place dogs or cats in any situation 
where we have reason to believe they will not 
be fed and looked after humanely. There are 
many persons in the world who have no consid- 
eration for the comfort of a dog or a cat, and 
we consider it our duty to guard against placing 
animals with such persons, preferring to kill 
them if a better home cannot be found. To find 
out how much those who apply to us care for 
the actual comfort of a dog or cat we must ask 
some questions, and we are certain that no one 
who really is fond of such animals will object 
to our questions. 

As this world is now constituted, some ani- 


mals multiply faster than is convenient for the 
stronger and more important animal—man—so 
it seems necessary to take their lives and reduce 
their numbers. Dogs, cats, rats, mice and some 
species of wild animals are complained of by 
mankind and rated as nuisances when they get 
too numerous. So the decree goes forth that 
they must be killed, and those who would so 
gladly let every creature that is born live and 
enjoy life must submit.to this verdict. But one 
thing we feel we have a right to claim, which is 
that they shall be spared all the suffering that 
mankind can possibly spare them, and killed, 
when that must be done, as quickly and with as 
little pain as the ingenuity of man can contrive. 

The savage delight in torture, the spirit that 
made men enjoy killing their enemies, ought to 
have fled long ago, before the advance of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. There is no room for 
question about it,—enjoyment in killing is what 
remains to mankind from his savage, uncivil- 
ized, un-Christianized ancestors. 

The accusation brought against me in relation 
to killing rats has this foundation. I have twice 
stopped men and boys on the streets from tor- 
turing a rat or a mouse to death) = Ingomemin= 
stance a man was about to pour kerosene oil 
over a cage containing a rat and set it on fire. 
In another, five rather unusually tall, large men 
were amusing themselves kicking from one to 
the other a little mouse about as long as my 
finger, which was feebly trying to crawl away 
from its tormentors, while they were finding 
amusement in its fright and misery. 

Those men kicking the little mouse to death 
and prolonging its agony were treating the 
mouse exactly as the Indians used to treat their 
victims they delighted to torture; they and the 
man who was going to set the rat on fire were 
acting as if rats°and mice were to blame for 
their own existence and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. | 

[ once asked a small company of boys who ~ 
thought killing rats by torturing methods fine 
“sport,” “Who made you?” They answered 
promptly, “God.’- “Who made the rat?” I con- 
tinued. There was a puzzled silence, and then 
one boy said reluctantly and doubtfully, “God.” 

“Supposing God had made you boys into rats 
instead of boys, which He could just as well 
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have done, how would you like to be treated in 
that case?” There was no reply. “The rat is 
no more to blame for being a rat than you are 
to be praised for being a boy. Do you think 
you ought to treat the rat as if he were to 
blame?” I said, and the boys had to answer 
“no.” ~ Then,’ I said, “when we find there are 


too many rats or mice in the world and we have 


got to kill them, is it not the fair thing to kill 
them just as quickly and humanely as we can, 
and not treat them as if they wanted to be rats 
and were trying to make trouble for us? Isn’t 
it hard enough to be born a rat, or a mouse, or 
even a cat or a dog instead of a boy without 
being tortured to death for it?” 

The boys to whom I was talking had a suffi- 
cient understanding of justice and fair play to 
appreciate this argument, and I could see that 
I had given them a new thought, which might 
prevent them from taking pleasure in torturing 
weak and defenceless animals, even when they 
were troublesome or in the way, and were 
doomed to death. 

But some people object to this teaching. It is 
all right, according to their ideas, to teach chil- 
dren that it is their duty to show a moderate 
amount of consideration’ for the horse and the 
dog, and some even go so far as to include the 
cat, but rats, mice, foxes, rabbits are all fair 
game to be killed in any cruel way men or boys 
can devise, such as burning, stoning or beating 
to death, or using the extremely cruel steel trap. 

What right have we to draw the line? If we 
Delieve that God made all living creatures, and 
intended man to have dominion over the ani- 
mals made a little lower than man, we have 
just as much reason to believe that He meant 
us to protect and care for humanely and ten- 
derly all living creatures weaker than our- 
selves as we have to believe that we are 
justified in using our superior strength 
and skill in causing them to suffer. “The right- 
eous man. is merciful to his beast”; “blessed are 
the merciful,” and the much-quoted verse in 
which we are told that not even a little, common 
sparrow is “forgotten before God,” with many 
other like sayings, all should go to prove to the 
man who believes in-God that we are meant to 
be kind to all living creatures. To those who 
do not believe in God but accept other 


theories of creation, the generally accepted belief 
that.it is cowardly, mean and debasing to inflict 
suffering on any creature that is in our power and 
that a man can only be noble as he is strong to 
defend the weak and the helpless, should be 
Enouchieto. -PLeventwectucity 1.) do nor say. to 
prevent killing, for I -accept the law of life, 
though I cannot understand it, that these crea- 
tures must be killed when troublesome to man- 
kind, but I do most emphatically declare that 
they should be killed with the utmost humanity 


and without any delight in the killing. 
Heelaleis 


ee oe 


Ihave just received from’ Dr. W. O; Stillman, 
president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, the following letter: 

“T have received complaints in regard to an 
arranged long distance horse race from Ogden. 
Utah, to Denver, Colorado, a distance of about 
622 miles, which is contemplated in April. There 
seems to be quite a strong sentiment in Col- 
orado, among some of the humanitarians, 
against this endurance test. I believe that such 
tests are barbarous and serve absolutely no 
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‘ good purpose and have written very frankly 


expressing my views in regard to the matter 
dndmenclosenaycopy Oluiny etter, = Under the 
circumstances it seems wise to me that the 
members of this Board should understand the 
situation. I cannot understand how any hu- 
manitarian can approve of such exhibitions. 
Trusting that my letter and action will meet 
with your approval, lam, Faithfully yours, 
Were Ore Stillman: 


Betterutonl sic Wihitenead@oecretany tate 
Bureau Child and Animal Protection, 30 State 


iSapitoleWenver,.Col- 


“Your favor of February 21 regarding the 
proposed horse race from Ogden, Utah, to 
Denver, Colorado, is duly received. I have the 
greatest possible respect for your opinion and 
judgment in regard to humane matters and be- 
lieve that your activities and earnest work have 
accomplished vast good. I am, therefore, very 
sorry to feel obliged to differ with you as to the 
desirability of a long distance endurance race. 
You say that it is no worse to have a horse 
take part in a long distance endurance race 
than for a man to do so. To my mind both 
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exhibitions are inexcusably brutal and serve no 
good purpose. The conditions also are abso- 
lutely different, as in the case of a man it 1s 
wholly voluntary how much he exerts himself 
and in the case of the horse he is subject to 
the whim, caprice and accidental benevolence 
of the driver, anxious to win a prize, who does 
not suffer the physical strain and exhaustion of 
the race himself. [I am very sorry that any or- 
ganization for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals should assume a position of apologist for 
an endurance race involving a distance of over 
600 miles. The conditions must be bad under 
any circumstances, but particularly so when any 
kind of a person may introduce any kind of a 
horse, without regard to weight to be carried, 
and judgment and experience of the driver. As 
I wrote you before, the general trend of senti- 
ment among the racing fraternity the world 
over, both in the ‘United States and in all Euro- 
pean countries, is overpoweringly against long 
distance racing, which was a very common 
sport a half a century ago. Horses in the past 
have dropped dead from exhaustion. . It is 
wrong in principle and it is cruel in practice. It 
seems to me that you have a most excellent op- 
portunity to do something to educate public 
sentiment in the right direction by timely action 
in connection with this case, and that you are 
liable to offend a very large circle of your most 
earnest and sincere supporters in an attempt to 
preserve a neutral ground in regard to powerful 
newspaper and possibly political friends. More 
than one person has written me from Colorado 
protesting vehemently against this race. Trust- 
ing that you will do all possible to eliminate the 
brutality, I am, with cordial best wishes, sin- 
cerely yours, W. O. Stillman. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the editor 
of this magazine, who is one of the Board of 
Directors of the American Humane Association, 
quite agrees with Dr. Stillman in this matter. 
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It will be sent to 
all members of the League and to any subscribers 
of this magazine who will send us word that 


The annual report is out. 


they would like a copy of it. 


The Animal Rescue League Model Boarding 
Stable for Horses was opened March 1, and 


horses are beginning to come in. The object of 
this stable is not to underbid other stables or get 
boarders away from any stable where the horses 
are well cared for, but men who are not satis- 
fied with the care their horses are getting have 
now no excuse for leaving them in’ stables 
where the hay and oats are almost uneatable and 
water is a Juxury; and where the horses are sel- 
dom groomed. 

In the average boarding stable no special at- 
tention is given horses that are temporarily dis- 
abled by some slight accident. That this often 
happens we judge from the fact that during our 
first week two horses have needed special care, 
one because of lameness resulting from treading 
on a nail that had been thrown out in the street, 
and the other from a fall which caused swelling 
of the knee. Both these cases have been care- 
fully treated at our stable. Another horse came 
in with his coat in such a condition that our host- 
ler declared he could not have been properly 
groomed for a year. A quantity of dead hair 
was brushed out of him, and after one treatment 
only he looked and doubtless felt greatly im- 
proved. 


The benefit for the Model Boarding Stable 


given by Miss Clara Barteaux at Whitney Hall, 


Brookline, on the evening of February 28 will 
be repeated with slight changes in the pro- 
gramme at the Tuileries, 270 Commonwealth 
avenue, Tuesday afternoon, March 31, at three 
o’clock. Selections from the first Japanese op- 
eras up to Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and 
Mascagni’s Iris will be rendered by Miss Bar- 
teaux, and there will be dances by native Jap- 
anese. Tickets may be procured from Miss Bar- 
teaux, 144 Huntington avenue, suite I. 


Word has been sent us from New Hampshire - 
of a male cat whose coat is of many colors,— 
black, white, yellow and gray. It has been said 
that such “calico” cats are always female, and 
the owner of this cat is hoping to be able to sell 
this cat to some cat lover on account of his rar- 
ity. He is young, house-broken, a pet, and has 
an extra number of toes all around. Anyone 
wishing to hear more about him may address 
this magazine. 
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I again call attention to a charming dog story 
called The Major Stories, by Sarah Proctor 
Joslin, who tells many incidents illustrating the 
intelligence and devotion to his friends shown by 
Major, a Newfoundland dog, who carried par- 
-cels for his mistress, watched carefully over the 
children, saving the life of one of the little ones 
from drowning, and won the love and gratitude 
of all the members of the household. This book 
is published by W. B. Clarke Company, 26 and 
28 Tremont street, Boston. 


“Letters to the League 


“Will you kindly send your representative to 
the apartment house known as “The Baldwin” 
and remove a stray cat, which has been left 
there by a party who moved out of one of the 
suites? This unfortunate animal is neglected, 
hungry, thirsty and, no doubt, suffers from the 
cold in the large, empty corridors. It makes 
things rather unpleasant by continual crying 
through the night, and of all the people in the 
house there seems to be no one who cares 
enough for it to take it in or give it any care. I 
have but recently moved to the above address, 
and as I am away from home all day, and mere- 
ly boarding with a friend, I am not in a position 
to take charge of it myself, so concluded it was 
a case for your League to look after. It would 
certainly be a merciful relief for the poor animal 
to be put quietly out of the way, rather than be- 
come the victim of a cruelty which was perpe- 
trated upon another cat by a resident of this 
same house, who poured a kettle of hot water 
down upon one in the yard not long ago, and 
the cries of the animal as it ran away could be 
heard for many yards around. It would be a 
pleasure to me to notify the S. P. C. A. of this 
fact, if I were only acquainted with the party's 
namie Wniortunately | am not.” 


In our last issue we had a paragraph com- 
menting on a ball given in Philadelphia, in which 
it was reported that “soo large and brilliant but- 
terflies gathered from Brazil, Peru 
were set free over the guests.’ A letter was re- 
ceived just as we are going to press from a 
member of the League in Philadelphia, which I 
will quote: 

“T was very sorry to see in the last number of 
Our Four-Footed Friends a statement copied 
from a New York paper, headed ‘Butchered to 


Make a Holiday.’ I am sure you will be glad to 
know that there is not one word of truth in the 
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story, the butterflies existing only in the imagina- 
tion of the reporter. It is a cruel injustice to a 
kind-hearted man and much-respected citizen.” 

This is another lesson to the editor of Our 
Four-Footed Friends to be very careful how she 
quotes a “newspaper story.’ As a matter of 
fact the Animal Rescue League has suffered so 
much from false representations regarding its 


work, and such cruel misrepresentations have 
been made concerning it that we should not need 


any other warning to be slow to accept unkind 
stories. Yet there are many reporters and writ- 
ers who are truthful, fair-minded and honorable 
men and women, and the League has on the 
whole been very well treated by the press. We 
cannot reach the point where we discredit all 
newspaper stories, but this is a truth everyone 
ought to learn and act upon, to verify unkind 
criticisms or enquire at headquarters before be- 
lieving or repeating them. 


We are beginning already to plan for the an- 
nual tain next December, and ask all who are 
at all interested in the various branches of our 
work to do something for this fair during the 
months before us of comparative leisure, when 
the days are long and the rush of life is not 
quite so great. 


There:is constant need in our work of old 
cloth for wounded or sick animals and for clean- 
ing windows. Sometimes heavier cloth can be 
made good use of. For example, one day recent- 
ly I was out at Pine Ridge, our country annex, 
where we send horses and sometimes our large 
dogs, and I saw a funny looking object, which 
looked, excepting for its head, like a man sitting 
down on a rock with his coat-tails touching the 
ground. It was Bobs, a very large mastiff, who 
badea. (ouch, Olmecrema on wis, back, ands kept 
scratching off the bandages; so over his back, to 
protect the bandage, the caretaker had fastened 
an old coat. 


One of our members gave us a very pretty lit- 
tle open buggy. Another gave us a sleigh. We 
need on our country place a tip-cart, a light ex- 
Almost 


farm work is 


press wagon, old harnesses of any kind. 


anything suited to a farm and 


likely to prove useful. We need straw matting 
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or linoleum for our room, and we are sadly in 
need of door mats, rugs or old pieces of carpet- 
ing, which save our floors and can be thrown 
aside when they can no longer be cleaned. 


A member of the League, who 1s in very poor 
circumstances, but is doing a volunteer work of 
sending out humane literature and letters, is in 
great need of a desk. Any one having a desk 
to give away may address the League office. 


We are fitting up a reading and lecture room 
in our Model Boarding Stable for the men who 
put their horses in the stable. Interesting books 
about the horse or current magazines will be of 
service, as we have a bookcase, table, and 
shelves) /fion Sliterature: We should be 
most grateful for a second-hand (or new) Victor 
talking machine, as we purpose having club 
meetings the first Sunday afternoon in every 
month, which we wish to make as entertaining to 
the men as possible. As music is appreciated by 
everybody, we would like a second-hand upright 
piano to add to the attractions of our reading 
room. 


West Newton, Mass. 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, Boston: 


Dear Sirs :—I am very happy in this new home 
on West Newton hill. Everybody is very kind 
to me. I can “shake hands,” and am learning to 
play “dead dog.” 

For Christmas I got a check for one dollar 
with which my master bought me a fine new 
collar with a lock. I also had a rubber ball to 
play with. 

I have one meal a day, at 4 o’clock, but get a 
good deal of my food from other people’s swill 
boxes. 

If other dogs come on my ground, whether big 
or small, I drive them off, and if they don’t go, 
why they get into trouble. Please tell the other 
dogs to cheer up. 

With love, 
Jack. 


Do not kick the cow because you are angry; 
go and kick the barn door or the milking-stool 
instead, until you recover your good temper. A 
few trials of this will break you of the kicking 
habit—Farm Journal. 
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A FREE CLINIC 


FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern ~ 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards. 
operating room. constant attendance. Openday and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Bayberry Wax Candles 


The old-fashioned, aromatic, dipped Candles — 
made by hand. ‘The kind your grandmother used. 


No. 1, each 5 cents; dozen, $0.50 
No.2, “10 « “ 1.00 
INO; Gee “C Hu 1-50 


By mail postpaid. Other sizes to order. 


THE BAYBERRY Saini 
Fox 33, Westport Point, Mass. 


(Refers by permission to Our Fourfooted Friends ) 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 
Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SPRAY Beers 


Haymarket Square, Boston 
Please mention this Paper 
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Loox For AUSTIN ONEvery CaK 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


The Boston Pet Stock Co. 


W. N. KIMBALL DR. C. F. SULLIVAN 


DOGS, PET STOCK AND PIGEONS 


QF ALL KINDS 


DOGS TREATED FOR ALL DISEASES 


The Famous TRIMOUNT REMEDIES 
36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Frank ). Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


1546-3 Cambridge 


Telephone, 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


oO 6G P:.M. DAILY. 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 


F George H. Waterman 


SERVICES 


Frank 8S. Waterman 
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A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 


For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston, 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CoO. 


Tel. 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
: of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 
Price 10 cents each, “By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness? 
New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By ‘Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 

Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salinon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails?’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘*School of the Woods’’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summier, autumn and winter. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Our Fourtooted Friends 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A Little Brother to the Bear 
The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 

book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 

watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The book is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass> 


FEED 


OLD 
GRIST MIL 
DOG BREAD 


If You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


Will Keep a Dog in Show Form 
and Working Condition 


The analysis of SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that. - 
they are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh. 
raw beefsteak and superior to it as a food for dogs. | 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs,. 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game,. 
Birds, Fish 


SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio, 


St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass- 
(Am.) Ltd. San Francisco, Cal, Montreal, Can. 


